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PHILADELPHIA. 


From the American Journal. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, LL. D., F.R.S. By Alexander 
Young. 

(Concluded from page 115.) 

It scarcely needs to be stated that he dis- 

charged the duties of his high trust (actuary 
of the “* Massachusetts Hospital Life Insur- 
ance Company,”) with the greatest fidelity 
and skill, and to the entire satisfaction of the 
company. The capital was five hundred 
thousand dollars. But, at his suggestion, the 
company applied to the legislature for addi- 
tioral power to hold in trust and loan out the 
property of individuals. This power was 
granted; and upwards of five millions of dol- 
lars, nine tenths of which belong to females 
and orphans, have been thus received and in- 
vested. The institution has, in this way, been 
of incalculable service, it being in fact nothing 
more nor less than a savings bank on a large 
scale. ‘“ Providence”—I use his own lan- 
guage, in his parting letter to the directors— 
** has seen fit to bless our efforts to make it 
an institution deserving of public regard.” It 
deserves to be mentioned, that Dr. Bowditch 
was never willing to receive and tie up any 
investment, without himself seeing of hearing 
in writing from the person in whose behalf 
the investment was to be made, and ascer- 
taining that it was done with his or her full 
and free consent, and that the individual per- 
fectly understood the mode and conditions of 
the investment, before it was put into the 
dead hand of the institution. 

I may here also notice the fact, that during 
the late unexampled commercial embarrass- 
ments and financial difficulties, when almost 
all our moneyed institutions have sustained 
heavy losses from the bankruptcies of their 
debtors, “and,” to use his own words in the 
same letter, “‘ by having dealt with corpora- 
tions, whose affairs have been managed with 
a recklessness which has never before been 
witnessed in this country,” yet so carefull 
and skilfully have the affairs of The Life 
Office been managed, that, although the 
largest moneyed institution in New England, 
having a capital equal to ten common banks, 
and with a loan out of six millions, its loss has 
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not been greater than that sustained by some 
of the smallest banks. 

It was a hard struggle for Dr. Bowditch to 
break away from the pleasant scenes and as- 
sociations of his native place. There were 
his earliest friends, and there his strongest 
ties. But he felt that he owed it to his family 
to make the sacrifice of personal attachments 
and preferences; and for some time he and 
his amiable consort fondly cherished the hope 
of returning and spending their last days in 
the city of peace. 

In March, 1798, just before sailing on his 
third voyage, he married his first wife, Eliza- 
beth Boardman, who died during his absence 
at the age of eighteen. In October, 1800, 
he was married to his cousin, Mary Ingersoll, 
a lady of singular sweetness of disposition and 
cheerful piety, who, by her entire sympathy 
with him in all his studies and pursuits, light- 
ened and cheered his labours, and by reliev- 


ing him from all domestic cares, enabled him | 


to go on, with undivided mind and undistract- 
ed attention, in the execution of the great 
work, on which his fame, as a man of science, 
rests. “He has been heard to say, that he 
never should have accomplished the task, and 
published the book in its present extended 
form, had he not been stimulated and encou- 
raged by her. When the serious question 
was under consideration as to the expediency 
of his publishing it at his own cost, at the 
estimated expense of ten thousand dollars, 
(which it actually exceeded,) with the noble 
spirit of her sex, she conjured and urged him 
to go on and do it, saying that she would find 
the means, and gladly make any sacrifice, and 
submit to any self-denial that might be in- 
volved in it. In grateful acknowledgment of 
her sympathy and aid, he proposed, in the 
concluding volume, to dedicate the work to 
her memory—a design than which nothing 
could be more beautifal or touching. Let it 
still be fulfilled.* 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that 
this was a Translation and Commentary on 
the great work of the French astronomer, 
La Place, entitled “‘ Mécanique Céleste,” in 
which that illustrious man undertakes to 
explain the whole mechanism of our solar 
system, to account on mathematical princi- 
ples for all its phenomena, and to reduce all 
the anomalies in the apparent motions and 
figures of the planetary bodies, to certain 
definite laws. 

La Place himself, in his preface, states the 
object of his work as follows. “ Towards the 





* This noble minded and excellent woman, whose 
unfailing cheerfulness and vivacity rendered her admi- 
rably suited to be the wife of such a man, died in Bos- 
ton on the 17th of April, 1834, in the 53d year of her 
age. 
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end of the seventeenth century, Newton pub- 
lished his discovery of universal gravitation. 
Mathematicians have, since that epoch, suc- 
ceeded in reducing to this great law of nature 
all the known phenomena of the system of 
the world, and have thus given to the theories 
of the heavenly bodies, and to astronomical 
tables, an unexpected degree of precision- 
My object is to present a connected view of 
these theories, which are now scattered in a 
great number of works. The whole of the 
results of gravitation, upon the equilibrium 
and motions of the fluid and solid bodies, 
which compose the solar system, and the 
similar systems, existing in the immensity of 
space, constitute the object of celestial me- 
chanics, or the application of the principles 
of mechanics to the motions and figures of 
the heavenly bodies. Astronomy, considered 
in the most general manner, ts a great pro- 
blem of mechanics, in which the elements of 
the motions are the arbitrary constant quan- 
tities. The solution of this problem depends,, 
at the same time, upon the accuracy of the 
observations, and upon the perfection of the: 
analysis. It is very important to reject every’ 
empirical process, and to complete the ana-- 
lysis, so that it shall not be necessary to de-- 
rive from observations any but indispensable 
data. The intention of this work is to obtain, 
as much as may be: in my power, this inte- - 
resting result.” . 


It is a work of great genius and immignse ’¢ 


depth, and exceedingly difficult to.be compre. 


hended. This arises not merely from the.~ 


intrinsic difficulty of the subject, and the me- 
dium of proof employed being the higher. 
branches of the mathematics,—but chiefly 
from the circumstance that the author, taking 
it for granted that the subject would be as. 
plain and easy to others as to. himself, very 
often omits the intermediate steps and con- 
necting links in his demonstrations. He jumps 
over the interval, and grasps the conclusion, 
as by intuition. Dr. Bowditch used to say, 
“T never come across one of La Place’s 
‘ Thus it plainly appears,’ without feeling 
sure that I have got hours of hard study be- 
fore me to fill up the chasm, and find out and 
show how it plainly appears.” 

Dr. Bowditch says, in his introduction to 
the first volume, “ The object of the author, 
in composing this work, as stated by him in 
his preface, was to reduce all the known 
phenomena of the system of the world to the 
law of gravity, by strict mathematical prin- 
ciples; and to complete the investigations of 
the motions of the planets, satellites, and 
comets, begun by Newton in his Principia, 
This he has accomplished in a manner de. 
serving the highest praise for its symmetry 
and completeness; but from the abridged 
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manner in which the analytical calculations|coach,as I might have done, I gee fit to spend 


have been made, it has been found difficult to 
be understood by 


studies, on account of the time and labour re- 
gaaet to insert the intermediate steps of the 

emonstrations necessary to enable them 
easily to follow the author in his reasoning. 
To remedy in some measure this defect, has 
been the chief object of the translator in the 
notes.” 

It was in the year 1815, at Salem, that he 
began this herculean task, and finished it in 
two years. The Commentary, which exceeds 
the original in extent, kept pace with the 
translation ; but whilst the publication was in 
hand, his alterations and additions were so 
numerous, that it might almost be considered 
a new draft of the work. 

Let it not be said, in disparagement of the 
labours of Dr. Bowditch, that this was not 
an original work, but merely a translation. 
Suppose that it had been so—what then? 
Was it not still a benefaction to this country 
and to Great Britain, thus to bring it within 
the reach and compass of the American and 
English mind? It is truly said by an old 
writer, “So well is he worthy of perpetual 
fame that bringeth a good work to light, as 
is he that first did make it, and, ought always 
to be reckoned the second father thereof.” 
But the fact is, it is more than half an ori- 
ginal commentary and exposition, simplifying 
and elucidating what was before complex and 


«obscure, supplying omissions and deficiencies, 


‘fortifying the positions with new proofs, and 


; giving additional weight and efficiency to the 
- old ones ; and, above all, recording and digest- 
‘ing the subsequent discoveries, and bringing 
‘ down the science to the present time. I have 


heard it said thgt ia Place, to whom Dr. 


; Bowditch sent a.Hst of errors, once remarked, 


*- 1 am sure that’ Mr.’ Bowditch comprehends 


.my.work, for he has not only detected my 
_errors, but he has also shown me how I came 
, to fall into them.” 


The manner in which he published this 
_ work affords a striking illustration of the spi- 
rit of independence, which was a prominent 
feature in bis character. He had been fre- 
.quently solicited and urged by his numerous 
wealthy friends, and by eminent scientific 
men, and formally requested by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, to permit 
them to print it at their expense, for the 


= imany persons, who have a 
~srong and decided taste for mathematical 


my monev in this way, who has any right to 
complain! My children I know will not.” 
On the publication of the first volume, the 
London Quarterly Review expressed the fol- 
lowing high opinion of its merits: “ The idea 
of undertaking a translation of the whole 
‘ Mécanique Céleste,’ accompanied through- 
out with a copious running commentary, is 
one which savours, at first sight, of the 
gigantesque, and is certainly one which, from 
what we have hitherto had reason to conceive 
of the popularity and diffusion of mathematical 
knowledge on the opposite shores of the At- 
lantic, we should never have expected to have 
found originated—or at least carried into ex- 
ecution in that quarter. The first volume 
only has as yet reached us; and when we 
consider the great difficulty of printing works 
of this nature, to say nothing of the heavy 
and probably unremunerated expense, we are 
not surprised at the delay of the second. 
Meanwhile, the part actually completed (which 
contains the first two books of La Place’s 
work) is, with few and slight exceptions, just 
what we could have wished to see—an exact 
and careful translation into very good English 
—exceedingly well printed, and accompanied 
with notes appended to each page, which leave 
no step in the text of moment unsupplied, and 
hardly any material difficulty either of con- 
ception or reasoning unelucidated. To the 
student of * Celestial Mechanism,’ such a work 
must be invaluable, and we sincerely hope 
that the success of this volume, which seems 
thrown out to try the feeling of the public, 
both American and British, will be such as to 
induce the speedy appearance of the sequel. 
Should this unfortunately not be the case, we 
shall deeply lament that the liberal offer of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
to print the whole at their expense, was not 
accepted. Be that as it may, it is impossible 
to regard the appearance of such a work, even 
in its present incomplete state, as otherwise 
than highly creditable to American science, 
and as the harbinger of future achievements 
in the loftiest fields of intellectual prowess.” 
The first volume of the work was published 
in the year 1829, the second in 1832, and the 
third in 1834, each volume containing about 
a thousand quarto pages. The fourth volume 
was nearly completed at the time of his de- 
cease. He persevered to the last in his 
labours upon it, preparing the copy and read- 


honour of the country, and for the cause of ing the proof-sheets in the intervals when he 


science. 


He was well aware, however, that; was free from pain. 


The last time I saw 


there was not sufficient taste in the community | him, a few days previous to his death, a 
for such studies to justify an enterprise which | proof-sheet was lying on his table, which he 


would involve a great outlay, and, as he 
thought, would bring him under pecuniary 
obligations to others. 
-with him once on this subject, when he said 
to me, in his usual ardent way, “Sir, I did 


not choose to give an opportunity to such a 
man (mentioning his name) to point up to his 
bookease and say, ‘I patronised Mr. Bow- 
ditch by subscribing for his expensive work,’ 
—not a word of which he could understand. 


I recollect conversing 


said he hoped to be able to read over and 
correct. 

The publication of the book proved, as he 
anticipated, and as I have already mentioned, 


a very expensive undertaking, it being one of 


the largest works and most difficult of execu- 
tion ever printed in this country, and at the 
same time one of the most beautiful speci- 


'mens of typography. 


Though it met with more purchasers than 





No. I preferred to wait till I could afford to| the author ever expected, still the cost was a 
publish it at my own expense. That time at) heavy draught upon his income, and an en- 
last arrived; and if, instead-of setting up my |croachment on his little property. Yet it 


was cheerfully paid; and, besides that, he 
gladly devoted his time, his talents, and may 
I not add his health and his life, to the cause 
of science and the honour of his native land. 
That work is his monument. Si monumentum 
queris, aspice librum. He needs no other 
monument. 

In delineating the character of Dr. Bow- 
ditch, it deserves to be mentioned, first of all, 
that he was eminently a self-taught and self- 
made man. He was the instructer of his own 
mind, and the builder up of his own fame and 
fortunes. Whatever knowledge he possessed, 
—and we have seen that it was very great,— 
was of his own acquiring, the fruit of his soli- 
tary studies, with but little if any assistance 
from abroad. Whatever eminence he reached, 
in science or in life, was the product of his 
untiring application and unremitting toil. 
From his youth up, he was a pattern of in- 
dustry, enterprise, and perseverance, suffer- 
ing no difficulties to discourage, no disap- 
pointments to dishearten him. 

Within a few years, a very interesting 
work has been published in England, under 
the patronage of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, entitled “The Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficulties.” Dr. Bow- 
ditch deserves a place in that work, if any 
man does, and had he died before its appear- 
ance, he would, unquestionably, have occupied 
a prominent chapter. We sometimes hear 
persons say how much they would do, if they 
only had the means and the opportunities. 
But almost any body can work with means 
and opportunities. It is the privilege and cha- 
racteristic of genius to work without means, 
to be great in spite of them, to accomplish its 
object in the face of obstacles and difficulties. 


oo 


Pa.estinE—Its Geographical Outline—Re- 
lative Position. 
From Buckingham's Lectures, reported for the New York 
Observer. 


There are few countries on the face of the 
earth, which possess a greater amount or 
variety of interest for any intelligent mind. 
It is am. error, however, to suppose that this 
interest arises exclusively from the relation 
of that country to the events recorded in 
Scripture. Its historical interest, apart from 
this, is in itself sufficient to command your 
attention: since it was one of the earliest 
civilized of any known portion of our globe, 
and is a land of whose condition, up to a high 
antiquity, more authentic records have been 
preserved than of any other. Besides the 
Scriptural notices of it, its peculiar character 
is alluded to by the poets and historians, 
especially those of Rome. Its geography, too, 
is scarcely less peculiar than its history. Its 
central position in relation to other countries, 
its variety of surface, its peculiar natural 
phenomena, and the connection of its natural 
products and the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants with the details incidentally men- 
tioned in the sacred writings, all combine to 
give to Palestine an interest essentially its 
Add to this, the vicissitudes which 
have marked its past condition; its successive 
possession by the Phenicians, the Romans, 
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the Saracens, the Crusaders, and finally by 
the Turks, give to this country a romantic 
charm which associates it with whatever is 
impressive in the past history of the world. 

n treating of the general subject, I pro- 
pose, in the first place, to present a brief out- 
line of the geographical peculiarities of Pa- 
lestine, interweaving such Scriptural allusions 
to the localities of the country as may in some 
degree relieve the tedium of a mere detail of 
boundaries, mountains and rivers; I shall 
then notice some of the chief cities and towns, 
first upon the coast, and then in the interior, 
beginning with the ancient cities of the Phi- 
listines, and terminating with Jerusalem; 
and, as the last department of the lectures, I 
shall notice the cities lying east of the Jor- 
dan, such as Petra, Damascus, Balbec and 
Palmyra. 

And first, I proceed to the geographical 
outline of Palestine. The country has often 
been described by those whose desire and 
design was, to raise doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures. The writers, espe- 
cially of the French school of infidelity, have 
endeavoured to produce the impression, that 
what is familiarly denominated the Holy 
Land is a petty, contemptible, insignificant 
strip of country, barren and mean, destitute 
alike of beauty and of all natural advantages; 
a base and worthless territory, unworthy of 
the Deity to select, and of a nation calling 
themselves the chosen people of God to ac- 
cept at his hands. If such be the fact, un- 
doubtedly it ought to shake our confidence in 
the truth and accuracy of the Bible; for no- 
thing, certainly, can be more opposite to the 
representations which are there given. Moses 
speaks of the country before it was possessed 
by the Israelites, in the most glowing terms ; 
and after they had entered and taken posses- 
sion, it was denominated “the glory of all 
lands.” Moses, however, never himself en- 
tered it, having merely been indulged with a 
distant view from the top of Mount Pisgah. 
What was known to and recorded by him 
respecting its details, must have been re- 
ceived, if true, from revelation alone. Ex- 
amine the passage in Deuteronomy which 
records his description of it, in his parting 
address to the people he had led outof Egypt, 
and who now stood upon its borders, and you 
will find it as true and just a picture as ever 
was taken by a painter. He had often de- 
nounced the judgments of heaven upon the 
stiff necked and rebellious multitude over 
whom he had been placed as a leader; yet, 
while on the one hand he rebuked and threat- 
ened them, he held up, on the other, the most 
cheering and animating promises of the pros- 
perity and abundance in reserve for them 
when they should enter the long expected 
land assigned them by heaven. “ ‘The land,” 
says he, “ whither thou goest in to possess it, 
is not as the land of Egypt, whence ye came 
out, where thou sowedst thy seed and water- 
edst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs; 
but the land whither ye go to possess it, is a 
land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven ; a land which the Lord 
thy God careth for; the eyes of the Lord thy 
God are always upon it, from the beginning 





quite to the Pillars of Hercules. 
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of the year even unto the end of the year. 
The Lord thy God bringeth thee unto a good 
‘and, a land of brooks of weter, of fountains 
and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; 
a land of wheat and barley, and vines, and fig 
trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil, olives 
and honey; a lasd wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarcénoss; thou shalt not lack 
any thing in it; a land Waose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” 
A description as characteristic «. if it had 
been written by one who had spent nig days 
in Palestine. That you may be the beway 
able to judge of this, I will now touch on some 
of those advantages which justified the Jew- 
ish lawgiver, or rather the Spirit of inspira- 
tion, by whose influence he spoke, in holding 
language like this to those whose own expe- 
rience was soon to put its accuracy to the|of Assyrian and Babylonien empires, with its 
test. 


ITS RELATIVE POSITION. 
And first, let us consider for a moment, the 


let the natural products of a country be as 





within these narrow bounds a population of 
20,000,000; and so advanced in arts and 
knowledge, that it was deemed a sufficient 
eulogy on Moses to say that he was skilled 
in all the learning of the Egyptians. Next 
beyond it, lay Cyrene, a region filled with 
Greek colonies, as brilliant as the mother 
country on the opposite side of the Mediter- 
ranean. Then came Carthage, Rome’s great 
rival, who beat the Romans on their own ele- 
ment. Beyond followed Mauritania, stretch- 
ing to the gates of the great ocean. ‘To name 
these countries is sufficient to remind all who 
‘sear, that they were among the most cele- 
brated of the western world. 

Looking toward the east, we see in the 
first place Mesepotamia, or Ur of the Chal- 
dees, an ancient Jand, in which was the seat 


leading cities, Nineveh and Babylon. Nine- 
veh was yet larger than Babylon, although 
the latter was fifteen miles square. She is 


relative position of the Holy Land. We shall} called “the mother of nations,” and “the 
at once see that its location, at the head of} beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency.” This 
the Mediterranean sea, gave it the advantage 
of direct and ready communication with the 
richest and most powerful countries both of 
the western and eastern hemisphere. This 
was an element of great importance, both in 
its political and commercial condition. For 


celebrated region pressed on the eastern 
boundaries of Palestine, and led on as a high- 
way for its commerce with Persia, India, and, 
as it is not without reason believed by some, 
to the very wall of China. Nor were the 
bounds of the Holy Land unimportant toward 
the north, where it approached the Hellespont, 


great or as valuable as they may, if it enjoys| the Black Sea and Scythia. And lastly, on 
no opportunities of commerce, it never can be| its southern border lay the Red Sea, naviga- 
either rich or powerful ; but if it be not only| ble to Abyssinia, and the whole length of the 
fertile and populous, but upon the open high-| Arabian coast, and thence leading out into 


way of commerce, there are absolutely | ocean. 


bounds to the riches it may acquire, if its in- 


You thus perceive that the position of Pa- 


dustry be well applied. Palestine had all} lestine was the most desirable that can well 
these advantages. Itself at the head of the| be conceived, as affording it every facility for 
great highway of nations, it had free com-| commerce with all the then known earth; so 


munication from the marts of Tyre and Sidon| that we may say with tryth, it resembled a 


On the} precious gem set in the centre of the civiliaad 


right there was, lst, Asia Minor, for fertility! world, and having a frame work formed of 
the very garden of the world, the seat of| the most renowned kingdoms of antiquity. 


many very interesting Greek colonies, among 


And that the people and rulers did avail 


which were situated the well known “ seven| themselves of these advantages is certain. 
churches” of the Apocalypse ; a land still| Solomon, the greatest and most enterprising 
lovely, though comparatively in ruins, but|of her monarchs, carried on commercial in- 
then populous and abounding in all its pros-|tercourse with both the west and the east; 
perity. ‘Then came the Isles of Greece, in-| for while the fleets of the Tyrians came as 
habited by the most brilliant and intellectual | far as Gades, and traded with the Cassitte- 





people of antiquity; and the adjacent coun- 
tries of Greece Proper and the Morea, with 
their rich and celebrated cities of Athens, 
Corinth, and the rest. Then the Adriatic 
Gulf gave access to the coast of Italy, while 
on the farther side sat Rome, the mistress of 
the world. Beyond, were Gaul and Iberia, 
at whose southern extremity the Pillars of 
Hercules opened their gates to an unknown 
wilderness of waters. All these countries lay 
stretched out in unbroken succession, teeming 
with all the power, wealth and luxury of the 
west, and affording all the inducements and 
promising all the rewards which could be 
presented to commercial enterprise. On the 
left hand, again, lay in the first place that 
Egypt, the mother of countries, with its 
mighty Nile spreading fertility through that 
long valley, which its inundations had cover- 
ed with wealth, and overspread with the 
monuments of human industry ; supporting 


rides, and even with the Britons for tin, and 
the Phenician name was every where known 
through the coasts of the Mediterranean sea ; 
the fleets of Solomon, in the other direction, 
passed down the Red Sea to Tarshish, to 
Ophir, and to the isles of Javan, by which 
there can be no doubt was meant the coasts 
of India. For this opinion there are weighty 
and convincing reasons. His fleets, which 
rendezvoused at Ezion Geber, were absent, 
we are told, for three years. A voyage of 
such a length, with all the necessary allow- 
ance for the slowness of navigation before the 
discovery of the magnetic needle, gives ample 
space for going to India and returning; nor 
could a shorter expedition well occupy so 
long a period. The commodities which these 
vessels brought back with them, afford proofs 
still more <n that such was in fact 
their destination. e are informed by the 
sacred historian, that the fleets of Solomon 
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brought him gold, silver, ivorv «~-- 
cocks. All +t 
--. savse are the productions of the 
coast of Coromandel, Siam, and Cochin China. 
So abundant was the supply of gold obtained 
by this channel of traffic, as to enable him to 
make that profuse and gorgeous application 
of it to the decoration of both the exterior 
and interior of his celebrated temple, which 
called forth the wonder of the east. From 
the account of it given in Scripture, the gold 
employed in the temple appears to have cost 
a sum equal to six hundred millions of pounds 
sterling. The whole interior of many p=*ts 
of that building, including the enti-s sanc- 
tuary, both within and without #@ veil, was 
lined with solid plates of tkis precious metal ; 
while its roofs were of tretted gold, enriched 
with gems. Nox was this magnificence con- 
fined to the temple, or the vessels employed 
in the ceremoniats of the temple ritual. We 
are informed that all the drinking vessels of 
Solomon’s court, (vessels always very numer- 
ous in the east) were made of pure gold. 
Nay, so abundantly was it in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the splendid reign of this monarch, that 
it is said, “ silver was nothing accounted of.” 
That the magnificence of Solomon attracted 
the admiration of neighbouring nations, we 
may learn from the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba, in Arabia; who, with raised expecta- 
tions, coming to Jerusalem to view it, de- 
parted to her home declaring that “the half 
had not been told her.” The same thing is 
manifest from the letters addressed to Solo- 
mon by the king of Tyre. Nay, the Saviour 
himself, in that most, beautiful comparison by 
which he illustrates. the care of Heaven over 
even the lower creafion, and sets the power 
of the Deity in contrast with the weakness 
and littleness of man, selects Solomon as his 
example. ‘Behold the lilies of the field, 
how they grow : they toil not, neither do they 
spin: and yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these.” Such a plenitude of wealth 
and glory could neither have been acquired 
or maintained by any other power than that 
of a commerce, which may be said to have 
stretched its arms to both extremities of the 
habitable globe. 





| SRT 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
ON FEEDING STOCK. 


Little and often, says experience. In feed- 
ing all kinds of domestic animals, particular 
care should be taken to avoid placing too 
much food before then¥’at a time, for it is 
observed that food which has been long 
blowed upon, is never relished afterwards, 
and will only be eaten from the most pressing 
necessity. 

it is well known that the exhalations from 
the lungs of all animals contain great impuri- 
ties, which have been thrown off from the 
blood, and these coming in contact with the 
food renders it unpleasant if not injurious, 
and the instinct of animals prompts them to 
reject all a substanees offered them 
as food. The true maxim is, 

LITTLE AND OFTEN. 


Never crowd the trough with food, or the 


y apes and pea- | rack with hay, to avoid the trouble of soon 


. . a 
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— et 
which he had discharged the arduous duties 
incident to his station.” 





replenishing them again, if you wish your 
stock to thrive and do well; and particularly 


if you desire to economise your winter store 
of provender. Lazy boys, «ways fill the 
trough and rack the fulles, in order to save 


the trouble of doing i* 800n again. R. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THANKSGIVING. 


« wee that in New England, or any where else, it requires 


pv ear to roll over our heads, to convince us of the everlast- 
ing mercies of Heaven."—Crafts. 
Not one alone of all the year, 
But each succeeding day, 
Should call for gratitude sincere, 
To him who guides our way. 


Thanks for the thousand gorgeous scenes 
Which yield such pure delight, 
Where light with shadow intervenes, 
To please the dazzled sight. 


By day, this landscape fair, the earth, 
By night the glorious heaven, 

Where countless systems have their birth 
Far in the depths of even. 


Thanks for the spring’s propitious skies— 
The summer's fragrant flowers— 

And for the golden fruit, that lies 
In autumn’s yellow bowers. 


But gifts far nobler still, than these 
To man have been assigned, 

His intellectual destinies, 
The attributes of mind. 


Retentive memory, buoyant hope, 
Judgment and reason clear, 

And, from its fountain gushing up, 
Affection’s crystal tear. 

Amid the fields of intellect, 
How varied is the range, 

Not bounded by the seasons’ flight, 
Or lessened by their change. 


For incense from the Spirit’s shrine, 
These blessings daily call— 

But most the gift of grace divine— 
A proffer made to all. 


11th mo, 29th, 1838. 


For “ The Frieud.” 
ADELPHI SCHOOL. 


“The infant school has been regularly 
visited by committees of the managers; and 
the number of scholars has been fully equal 
to their most sanguine expectations.” ‘ The 
good order of the school, and the general im- 
provement of the pupils merit our approba- 
tion, and afford encouragement for persevering 
efforts on their behalf. At the time of the 
recent change, (the opening of a girls’ school,) 
the class list was 121, and the average. at- 
tendanee for four months previously, 81. 
There have been admitted this year 101, of 
whom 26 are readmissions.” “ The class list 
is now 96. Up to the 3d of twelfth month, 
the school was continued under the charge of 
Elizabeth Powell, as principal teacher. In 
the third month last, Rebecca B. Matlack was 
engaged as her assistant, in place of her sis- 
ter, who had resigned.” 

“ Agreeably to the suggestion of the ma- 
nagers, and with the concurrence of the asso- 
ciation at their meeting in the tenth month 
last, a school for coloured girls was opened 
on the third of twelfth month, in the room 
formerly occupied by the boys, and Elizabeth 
Powell has been engaged as teacher. We 
have reason to believe the opening of this 
school will be attended with much benefit to 
the class whose welfare we wish to promote. 
Eighteen girls who could read, spell, and 
most of them write, were taken out of the 
infant school, in addition to which, thirteen 
have been admitted. It has been pleasant to 
observe their neat and comfortable appear- 
ance, and the cheerful attention and obedience 
paid by them to their teacher. To supply 
the place of Elizabeth Powell in the infant 
school, Sarah Ann Allen has been appointed.” 

Signed by direction of the Board of Ma- 
nagers, Jorn Capsury, Clerk. 


Philadelphia, 12th mo. 27th, 1838. 






































This association, it will be recollected by 
many Friends, was formed principally through 
the instrumentality of our departed friend, 


At an annual meeting of the Association of| Thomas Scattergood, whose benevolent mind 


Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children, 
held first month 7th, 1839, the following 
Friends were appointed officers for the year, 
viz. 
Secretary—Joseru ScaTTERGoop. 
Treasurer—Bensamin H. Warper. 

Managers—Samuel Mason, Jr. Benjamin 
H. Warder, George M. Haverstick, Marma- 
duke C. Cope, John M. Whitall, Joel Cad- 
bury, Joseph Kite, James Kite, Samuel Ran- 
dolph, Elihu Roberts, Joseph Scattergood, 
Samuel Scattergood. 


Extracts from the Managers’ Report. 
“The boys’ school was continued under 


the care of N. J. Kennedy, up to the Ist of 


tenth month last, when, in consequence of in- 
creasing indisposition, it became necessary 
for him to resign his situation as teacher, 
which he had filled for eight years; and the 
school was closed. In accepting his resigna- 
tion, we believed it right to give him a testi- 
monial of our satisfaction with the manner in 


had been pained by observing the number of 
poor children, uneducated and uncared for, 
who were idling along the wharves and streets 
of this vast metropolis. For many years poor 
childrep of our own colour were educated by 
this association, some of whom have become 
valuable members of civil society. When an 
enlightened legislature provided more amply 
for the wants of this class, the attention of 
the association was turned to the situation of 
the children of colour; and it is for these that 
its efforts are now directed. 

Want of adequate funds compelled the so- 
ciety to suspend its boys’ school, and establish 
one for girls a little further advanced in years 
and knowledge than those who attended the 
infant school. And it may not be unseason- 
able to invite the attention of the benevolent 
to these schools, and to say to those who feel 
that they have more of this world’s goods 
than they have reasonable use for, that either 
of the managers will be willing to unburthen 
them of a load of care, and place their money 
where it will bring in an interest‘ of peace. 













OF 


For “ The Friend.” 
THOMAS SHILLITOE. 


Most of the readers of “‘ The Friend,” are 
robably aware that our late beloved friend 
Tr. Shillitoe, left a journal of his life and 
labours in the gospel of Christ. The first 
volume of it having reached me, I have pe- 
rused it with lively interest. From the pecu- 
liar nature of some of his religious services, 
and the great variety of persons and places 
to which they introduced him, it was to be 
expected that his narrative would abound in 
incident. This expectation will not be disap- 
pointed ; perhaps no similar work of modern 
time abounds with more remarkable proofs of 
the blessed effects of faithfulness to the lead- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, and of the way being 
opened for accomplishing the duties to which 
he believed himself called, when, humanly 
speaking, there appeared to be no way. I| 
have selected a passage from his journey on 
the continent of Europe, which is but one of 
many with which the volume abounds. 

It belongs to the period of his tarriance at 
Copenhagen, where his faith was closely tried 
by detention, depriving him of what appeared 
a favourable opening for proceeding to Nor- 
way. But his mind was not easy to leave, 
yet could not for some time see the service 
required of him. At length being favoured 
to cast himself in entire resignation and sim- 
ple dependence on the Lord’s disposal, he 
remarks :— 

“In this dependent state of mind, I was 
favoured to see that my course to Norway 
being thus directed, was in order that I should 
attempt to obtain a personal interview with 
the king, and present him with the addresses 
to Altona, Hamburgh, the magistrates, cler- 
gy, and a copy of the proposed regulations 
for Hamburgh, and Danish translation of my 
certificates ;* but how to accomplish such an 
undertaking placed me in a trying situation. 
The merchant I was referred to here for 
help, could not understand my native tongue, 
so that I could not look to him. 1 clearly 
saw, that except I did my best to obtain a 
personal interview with the king, I should 
not be able to leave Copenhagen with a peace- 
ful mind, so essential to pursuing my future 
prospects of religious duty with patience and 
alacrity. Under this assurance I earnestly 
besought the Lord my God, that he would be 
pleased, as | knew not where to look for help, 
to direct me aright therein. 1 retired to my 
bed, but the difficulties that encompassed me 
were such that 1 slept but little. In the 
morning I concluded to call upon my kind 
friend, the doctor, and if the way opened for 
it, to lay my situation before him; but this 
not being the case, I returned to my hotel, 
and sat down in quiet, waiting on the Divine 
Counsellor to know how I was to proceed ; 
when my attention was unexpectedly turned 
(having quite forgotten that I had them in 
my possession) to a list of names, given me 
by a kind friend at Hamburgh, of persons 





* The addresses to Altona and Hamburgh, &c. were 
respecting the awful desecration of the first day of the 
week in those places, by the commission of gross 
wickedness, as well as the pursuit of many kinds of 

together with other views. 
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here whom he considered be religiously 
disposed. I searched my trunk for the paper, 
and having found if, sat down to read the list 
over. When I came to the name of a person 
whom the paper stated was secretary to Count 
S , prime minister to the king; I felt 
a stop against proceeding further in reading 
them over. 
duty were to make him a call. I procured a 
guide, who could act as my interpreter, and 
we proceeded to the house of the count, where 
his secretary also resided. On entering an 
anti-room, where the messengers were in 
waiting, we enquired for the secretary, and 
were informed he was from home, and his 
return very uncertain. I felt to myself as if 
I was fixed to the spot, which I suppose at- 
tracted the attention of one of the messen- 
gers, who again answered my enquiry, by 
saying that Count S- was at home. I 
considered I was a foreigner, and had nothing 
to depend upon to introduce myself, but the 
merciful interference of Him, who is King of 
kings and Lord of lords; and felt that my 
making the request to 5 op to him would be 
a bold attempt: but as I could see no other 
way for me to proceed, I requested the mes- 
senger to inform him that an Englishman, 
one of the Society of Friends, called Quakers, 
would be obliged to him for an audience. 
While waiting the return of the messenger, 
adorable Mercy preserved me from sinking 
below hope of being carried through the 
work, which I believed was assigned me. The 
messenger returned with this answer, that if 
I would wait, the count would receive me. I 
was shortly after, ordered into his apartment ; 
amidst hope and fear. The count spoke my 
native tongue, which I esteemed a great fa- 
vour. I introduced myself to him by present- 
ing him my certificates ; he mye to read 
them with attention, making his remarks as 
he went along, and closing with expressions 
of approbation, at the care which the Society 
exercised over its ministers: he then asked, 
‘ Have you any of your Society in Copenha- 
gen” I replied, none that I knew of: he then 
added, ‘ Well, sir, what can I do for you? 
what service can I render you? This so 
opened the way for me, I felt no hesitation 
in informing him how I had been engaged in 
Altona, and that if my great Master had any 
service for me at Copenhagen, I believed it 
was to present to the king in person the ad- 
dress, and lay before him such matters as at 
the time might arise in my mind; I then re- 
quested him to make way for me. He re- 
plied, the king did not understand English, 
therefore he could not see what good was to 
result from the interview. On my pressing 
the matter, he asked if I had the addresses 
with me, as he should like to see their con- 
tents, before he proceeded to obtain an inter- 
view for me with the king. This I felt to be 
a reasonable request, and told him I had not 
them in my pocket, but I would return to my 
hotel and bring them for his perusal ; he said, 
he would remain to receive them. On my 
return he expressed his fear that my hat be- 
ing kept on my head would be in my way. I 
was now so carried above discouragement, 


that I replied, I hoped that would not be the 
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case, and requested he would fix the time for 
me to wait upon him for an answer ; to which 
he replied, he must attend the king in coun- 
cil to-morrow, that if f would come the day 
after, he would inform me the result of my 
request. Agreeable to appointment, I waited 
on him; from the kind manner with which 


I thought the clear pointings of|he yave me his hand, I felt satisfied he had 


not taken offence at any remarks which the 
addresses contained. After some conversa- 
tion, he informed me the king had concluded 
to receive me at eleven o’clock to-morrow, 
and that he, the count, would undertake to 
interpret for me. I had been thoughtful, if 
my request was granted, how I was to find 
such a person to interpret for me as the king 
might in all respects approve of, but my good 
Master cared for me in this as well as in 
every other respect. The count then looking 
rather earnestly at me, said, ‘You do not 
mean to appear before the king in those 
clothes, do you?’ my clothes being very 
much worn. I told him I had no others with 
me, I had left them at Altona, intending to 
furnish myself with winter clothes when I 
reached Norway, but I would endeavour to 
do my best to smarten myself; at which he 
smiled. He requested I would come to him 
next morning, and he would take care to 
have me conducted to the palace, and be 
there himself to introduce me to the king. 
On my way to my hotel, fresh trials began ; 
the enemy to all that is good bringing up my 
arrest at Altona, with the difficulties | had to 
encounter in consequence of it ; setting before 
me how much worse I would be likely to fare 
here, if offence was taken at any thing I might 
communicate, being at the very seat of go- 
vernment, and a government where the word 
of the king was law. But these buffetings of 
Satan were not permitted to be of long dura- 
tion; yet my baptisms were great, and no 
experienced, exercised brother or sister near 
to console and comfort my tried mind, none 
to look to for help, but the great universal 
Parent of all. I set to work, did my best in 
cleaning and brushing my clothes; and hat, 
which was much in the same trim as my 
clothes. I kept quiet in my apartment the 
remainder ‘of the day, and, as may be sup- 
posed, passed an anxious night, under deep 
exercise of mind, that I might be preserved 
faithful, aud deliver the whole counsel given 
me " my Divine Master. 

“T proceeded, according to appointment, 
next day, to the count’s residence, who re- 
ceived me with his usual kindness, and put 
me under the care Of a confidential attendant 
to conduct me to the palace. Entering a 
covered passage which led to the interior of 
the palace, my nerves were not a little shaken 
at the sudden appearance of cight of the tall. 
est, largest men I ever before saw, standing 
together under arms, whose enormous hair 
caps and mustachoes gave them a terrific 
appearance. Their countenances did not 
manifest a favourable disposition towards me, 
I supposed im consequence of my entering 
the palace with my hat on; although I doubt 
not this matter had been arranged by my 
kind friend the count, from the great respect 
shown me by the different officers I was with 
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THE FRIEND. 


afterwards. I was first conducted into an | king took leave of me in a respectful manner. 
apartment, where the king’s messengers were; |I returned with the count into the anti-room, 


here a chair was kindly offered me, where I 
waited some time; and found it very hard 
work to abide in that state of mind set forth 
by our holy Redeemer, ‘When ye shall be 
brought before kings and rulers for my sake, 
take no thought beforehand what ye shall 
speak.’ ‘The count at length arrived, and 
took charge of me; whilst he ordered my at- 
tendant to be in waiting on my quitting the 
king again, and to be at my service if I had 
occasion for him. I was now taken into the 
king’s anti-room, amongst the great officers 
of state, to whom the count introduced me, 
and such as could speak English manifested 
a sociable disposition. It was to be expected 
that my keeping on my hat would excite at- 
tention, as this empty mark of respect is more 
adhered to in Denmark, than in any pare I 
have been in on the continent; but I could 
not observe the least appearance of disrespect 
on account of it. It is some relief in trouble, 
or when under trial, to have a companion to 
share the burden with us; but this not being 
permitted me, I endeavoured to labour after 
resignation. The door of the king’s apart- 
ment at length opened, and the coynt request- 
ed I would follow him. At the door the 
king’s chamberlain took off my hat, and kept 
it till my return into the anti-room. On en- 
tering the apartment, I found the king in wait- 
ing to receive me: I introduced myself by a 
short religious communication, on which the 
king, through the count, replied, he felt 
obliged to me for what I had expressed to 
him, and that I could not have desired better 
things for him. I then informed the king 
what had induced me to leave my home, and 
come on the continent, with the manner in 
which I had heen engaged at Altona, a part 
of his dominions, and also at Hamburgh, hav- 
ing the addresses to Altona, Hamburgh, the 
magistrates and clergy, with a German copy 
of the proposed regulations, and a Danish 
copy of my certificates, I requested the king’s 
acceptance of them; to which he replied he 
would, and took them from me, saying it was 
pleasant to him to find my mind had been 
thus interested in the welfare of his domi- 
nions, and that it was his desire to promote 
religion amongst his subjects. A pause for a 
short space ensued, during which I found I 
must be willing to introduce a subject, on 
which I knew a deputation from Hamburgh 
had waited on him, but had not succeeded in 
their attempts. I therefore requested liberty 
of the king to intrude ‘on his time a little 
longer, to lay before him, for his serious con- 
sideration, a subject which I durst not omit. 
The reply was, ‘Go on.’ I then told the 
king it was respecting the little lottery.” 

On this subject some conversation ensued, 
when T. 8. adds, 

“I then acknowledged the gratitude I felt 
for the king’s attention to my remarks, and 
the desire that the remembrance of it might 
never be erased from my mind. The oppor- 
tunity altogether so affected my feelings, I 
could not, when I closed, suppress my tears : 
the king and my very kind interpreter also 

appeared affected ; and when I withdrew, the 







who assured me he felt satisfied he had intro- 
duced me. Here a fresh and unexpected trial 
presented ; from feeling something given me 
for the officers of state, who were in waiting 
to go into council; but I was again strength- 
ened to express to them what my Divine 
Master entrusted me with, my kind friend, 
the count, again interpreting. It appeared to 
be well received by them, and they kindly 
gave me their hands at our parting. I now 
put myself under the care of my attendant to 
my hotel; with my mind relieved from the 
burden I had been labouring under ; feelings 
of humble gratitude arose for Divine assist- 
ance, that had been afforded me this day, and 
I was favoured with a belief that faithfulness 
had marked my footsteps. 


ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
FROM A TREATISE BY RICHARD CLARIDGE. 


An Exhortation to the diligent reading of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


The Holy Scriptures are the most excellent 
of all writings whatsoever, whether we con- 
sider the holy Author of them, the great 
God of heaven and earth; or the inspired 
penmen of them, the holy prophets and 
apostles, who spake and wrote as they were 
moved and guided by the Holy Ghost; or the 
divine truths therein declared and testified of 
concerning the wonderful love of God for the 
reconciliation and salvation of lost mankind, 
through repentance towards God and faith in 
and obedience to the “Lord Jesus Christ, 
who gave himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works :” Tit. ii. 14. 

But notwithstanding the divine authority 
and excellent contents of the Holy Scriptures, 
which God hath preserved against all the 
rage and malice of Satan and his wicked in- 
struments, and which ought to be prized above 
all books and writings; yet may we not take 
up a lamentation, and say, how are they 
slighted and neglected by many in our days! 
Do not some converse with plays and roman- 
ces, others with hoathen authore, and a third 
sort with commentators, expositors, &c. more 
than with these sacred records! “And, there- 
fore, considering and lamenting the woful 
neglect of the Holy Scriptures among many 
professors of Christianity, I do beseech and 
exhort’ all negligent and careless ones to 
repent of their misspent time, and to apply 
themselves henceforward to the diligent read- 
ing and meditating of the Holy Scriptures; 
which, as the apostle saith, “are able to make 
wise unto Salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. iii. 15, “ being profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, ver. 16. 

Here men may read their duties to God 
and to one another in their several stations 
and relations, wherein the Divine Providence 
hath placed them. For the Holy Scriptures 
testify that we ought to love God above all, 
and our neighbours as ourselves. They show 
us what we are to believe concerning God, 





Christ, and the Holy Spirit, how to order 
our thoughts, words, and actions, and so to 
live here, that we may be happy for ever 
hereafter. 

They testify that “all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.” Rom. iii. 
23. That “the wages of sin is death, but 
the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Rom. vi. 23. “Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God’; 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus.” Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
That Christ “tasted death for every man ;” 
Heb. ii. 6. ‘ Was delivered for our offences, 
and was raised again for our justification ;” 
Rom. iv. 25. “ Made higher than the hea- 
vens ;” Heb. vii. 26. we set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God;” Heb. xii. 
2. And “ever liveth to make intercession 
for us.” Heb. vii. 25. That he “is the 
light of the world, and he that followeth him 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” John viii. 12. That “the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal.” 1 Cor. xii. 7. That 
“except a man be born again he cannot sec 
the kingdom of God.” Joha iii. 3. That his 
disciples should “be perfect, even as their 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” Matt. 
v.48. ‘That denying of self, taking up the: 
cross, and following of him, are the proper 
characteristics of his disciples. See Matt. 
xvi. 24. That “God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” John iv. 24. That Christ is 
the substance of all the types and figures 
under the Levitical priesthood, being “ the 
end of the law for righteousness, to every 
one that believeth.” Rom. x. 4. We learn 
from the Holy Scriptures, that the Christian 
religion is a religion not of shadows, but of 
substance ; not of external rites and ceremo- 
nies, but of righteousness and true holiness ; 
that Christ’s baptism is that of the Holy 
Ghost, and his supper of a spiritual and hea- 
venly nature; that he is not only a Sacrifice 
for sin, but a Saviour from sin, being himself 
without sin; that none can be saved by his 
merit who are not sanctified by his Spirit ; 
that the form of godliness will avail nothing 
without the power, and the name of Christian 
will be ineffectual without the nature; that 
without the grace of Christ we can do nothing 
acceptable in the sight of God, and by the 
help and assistance of his grace we may 
work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling. These and multitudes more of 
the like heavenly truths are discoursed of in 
the Holy Scriptures, which tend to the glory 
of God, and of his Son, Christ Jesus; to the 
purifying, guiding, and perfecting of man- 
kind ; and to the fitting and preparing us for 
the kingdom of God; and therefore they call 
for our most diligent reading, fervent appli- 
cation, and most exact conformity of heart 
and life to the truths therein testified of. 

Our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
though his most innocent life, most holy doc- 
trine, and undeniable miracles were sufficient 
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tian convert—while he read the Old Testa- | 
ment, he found Him who is the fountain of 
the new. = 

The Bereans were recorded as more noble 
than those of Thessalonica; and what is it 
for? Why, “that they received the word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so,” as Paul had declared unto them. Acts 
xvii. 11. 

Timothy, whom Paul calls his dearly be- 
loved son, was an early scripturist, being 
trained up in sacred writ from his childhood. 
“From a child (saith he) thou hast known 
the Holy Scriptures.” 2 Tim. iii. 5. And in 
chap. i. 5, he makes honourable mention of 
Timothy’s grandmother Lois, and his mother 
Eunice, for their unfeigned faith, and is per- 
suaded that it dwelt in him also. Godly 
women that took care of his virtuous edu- 
cation; wherein they are a pattern to all 
parents, to train up their children in the 
reading and knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 


enough to prove he was the Messiah, the 
prophet which Moses said should come into 
the world; yet he was pleased to confirm 
his divine mission by testimonies out of the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, namely, 
the books of the Old Testament. Thus we 
find him reproving the Jews for their unbelief, 
by the writings of Moses; “There is one 
that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye 
trust. For had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed me; for Moses wrote of me. 
But if ye believe not his writings, how shall 
ye believe my words?” John v. 45, 46, 47. 
hen Satan assaulted him with temptations 
in the wilderness, he answered him with tes- 
timonies out of the writings of Moses; see 
Matt. iv. And when “a certain lawyer stood 
up and tempted him, saying, What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life? he said unto him, 
What is written in the law? how readest 
thou?” Luke x. 25, 26. “Think not (said 
he to his disciples) that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets: 1 am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” Matt. v. 17. For 
“the Scripture cannot be broken.” John x. 
35. “The Seriptures must be fulfilled.” 
Mark xiv. 49. “It is written in the pro- 
phets, and they shal! be all taught of God.” 
Joho vi. 45. ‘He that believeth on me, as 
the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.” John vii. 38. 
His quotations are frequent out of the Old 
Testament. When the two disciples were 
going to Emmaus, and had some fears and 
doubts upon their minds concerning his resur- 
rection ; he appeared to them, “ and beginning 
at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them, in all the Scriptures, the things 
concerning himself.” Luke xxiv. 27. 

And as he gave his disciples this excellent 
copy, so were they very diligent in following 
it. His conception, birth, name, coming out 
of Egypt, dwelling at Nazareth, at Caper- 
naum, and riding into Jerusalem, are par- 
ticularly noted by the evangelists who. say, 
“These things were done, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets.” 
See Matt. i. 18—25; ii. 1, 5, 23; and iv. 13, 
14; and xxi. 1, 4, 5. 

The apostles were eminent for quoting the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament in proof 
of their doctrine. 

The Ethiopian Eunuch, treasurer to Queen 
Candace, showed his studiousness in the Holy 
Scriptures, and hath left thereby an example 
to others, to omit no opportunity of reading 
and meditating in them. He had been at 
Jerusalem for to worship, and was returning 
to his own country, and sitting in his chariot, 
he read Esaias the prophet. The place of 
the Scripture which he read was this, “ He 
was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and like 
a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened he 
not his mouth: in his humiliation his judg- 
ment was taken away, and who shall declare 
his generation? for his life is taken from the 
earth.” 

“ And Philip preached unto him Jesus, and 
the Eunuch believed that Jesus Christ is the 
= < God.” Acts viii. 27, 28, 32, 33, 35, 

. happy reading of the evangelical pro- 
phet! the Jewish poasslyte ieeemee a Chris 


For “* The Friend.” 
MARY RIDGWAY. 


Many Friends advanced beyond the meri- 
dian of life, remember with much interest 
our late friend Mary Ridgway, who visited 
this country in company with Jane Watson, 
about the year 1791. ‘To these a brief me- 
moir of this valuable woman may prove ac- 
ceptable, affording evidence that the Lord 
continues to the end to be with those who 
have devoted the prime of their days to his 
service, as also to the younger classes amongst 
us, who may be strengthened by such an ex- 
ample in their resolutions to become followers 
of those who through faith and patience have 
inherited the promises. 

She was the daughter of Joseph and Mary 
Sparkes, was born in Exeter, England, the 
30th of ninth month, 1728, and in the early 
part of her lite yielded to a conformity with 
the world in her appearance, speech, and be- 
haviour. From this delusive world, however, 
while still in the bloom of youth, she was 
enabled to turn iuto the narrow path of self- 
denial, and submitting her will to the Divine 
will, after many deep conflicts and baptisms 
of spirit, preparing her for the work of the 
ministry, she was qualified to tell unto others 
what the Lord had done for her soul. Not 
long after her coming forth as a minister, she 
paid a religious visit to Ireland, in company 
with Sarah Splatt. In the year 1754, she 
was married to Joshua Ridgway, of Balli- 
carrol, in the Queen’s county, who died in 
the prime of life. During his life she had 
not much public service, home appearing to 
be her proper allotment, but after his decease 
she was diligent in her ministerial office. 

It is the lot of the Lord’s servants to be 
prepared for usefulness in his cause through 


her contemporaries that her exercises through 
life were many and various, both outwardly 
and inwardly ; those from without of a very 
peculiar and trying nature; yet she was hap- 
pily preserved in meekness and patience, say- 
ing.in the language of conduct, “ Thy will, 
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many afflictions ; and it is the testimony of 


O Lord, not mine, be done.” One who knew 
her from early life thus writes concerning 
her: “I have had to remember somewhat of 
the tribulated path she had to tread, and 
which, no doubt, gradually fitted her for an 
entrance into that kingdom where rest and 
peace for ever reign, as well as helped to 
qualify her for eminent services in the church 
militant while on earth. She was tried at all 
points, but held fast her integrity under all 
her various probations: the winds blew, the 
rains descended, and the floods came, but her 
habitation stood firm. And why? because it 
was founded upon a rock ; that Rock against 
which all the powers of darkness, or all the 
trials of time, can never prevail.” 

Her humility and mildness of disposition 
were peculiarly conspicuous, and she was re- 
markably careful to cultivate,even in com- 
pany, that inward recollection and retirement 
of mind, by which she was preserved in purity 
of heart, and was often favoured with near 
access to the Fountain of all good. Those 
who were young in her day, remember her 
motherly tenderness towards them, her gravi- 
ty, her gentleness, her guarded familiarity, 
and the uniform courtesy of her demeanour, 
walking before them an example of Christian 
virtue. 

Often in the drawings of Divine love she 
visited different parts of Ireland, also Friends 
in England several times, and once pretty 
generally Friends on the continent of Ame- 
rica. So that there was little cessation of 
her labours, and even when far advanced in 
life, this devoted servant crossed the channel 
twice. After this she travelled no more 
abroad, but attended meetings at home, whilst 
of ability of body, and ministering therein to 
edification and comfort, evincing that Ile who 
had been her morning light, was then her 
evening song. She peacefully put off mor- 
tality the 16th of third month, 1804, aged 
about 76, and a minister about 55 years. 

The Quarterly Meeting of Leicester bears 
testimony of its fresh recollection of her ex- 
tensive usefulness in their general meetings, 
of which she was a diligent attendant, though 
often in great weakness and infirmity of body, 
wherein her services, both as a member and 
minister, were truly satisfactory and edifying. 
It remarks, that she was frequently engaged 
in family visits and exercised in her gift in 
families where her lot was cast. Of a sym- 
pathising spirit, it may be truly said, she, in 
an eminent degree, possessed “ pure religion 
and undefiled, visiting the fatherless and wi- 
dows in their affliction, and keeping herself 
unspotted from the world,” thereby leaving a 
bright example to us her survivors, she being 
thus enabled, through faith and patience, to 
follow the Captain of her soul’s salvation. 
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Hard Labour and Long Life.—A young 
man, at the age of eighteen years, in 1714, 
was condemned to the galleys in France, on 
account of a high crime, for the long period 
of one hundred years, which was probably 
intended by the judge to confine him for life. 
Remarkable as it may appear, in 1814, the 
|man being in perfect health, after an unre- 
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piness. When her gentle and purified spirit was 
released from its house of clay, agreeably to her re- 
property from embarrassment.—Late paper. 


quest, the mortal remains were laid by the side of her 
beloved Catharine in the family burial ground. Hav- 
ing been closely united in life, they were not long 

























Diep, at his residence, White Plains, Westchester 
county, New York, on the 19th of tenth month last, 
our beloved friend James Grirrin, in the 75th year of 
his age, a member of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 
“ Your fathers where are they ? and the prophets do 
they live for ever?” By the demise of this Friend, we 
have sustained no cominon bereavement. As a mem- 
ber of the community he was much esteemed for his 
upright and consistent walk ; and in the religious So- 
ciety of Friends his Christian stability, and devoted. 
ness to its best interests were worthy the imitation of 
those who were favoured with his example. He filled 
the important station of an elder in the church with 
great propriety for many years; being firmly attached 
to the principles and doctrines of our holy religion, 
and to our peculiar testimonies, he was steady and 
faithful in his efforts to sustain them, even under the 
pressure of bodily infirmity. We trust that the ani- 
mating language may be fitly oe “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lofd, from henceforth, yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them.” 

























































—— at Darien, Fairfield county, Connecticut, on 
the 27th of tenth month, aged 39 years, CaTuarine 
Seery, daughter ot Wyx Seely, de¢eased. Hers was 
a protracted and severe illness of fdurteen years’ con- 
finement to her bed with a scrofulous complaint, which 
affected her spine, and was attended with an unusual 
degree of suffering and irritability of the nervous sys- 
tem, which she uniformly bore with Christian patience 
and resignation to the Divine will. By the decease of 
her father in 1830, she was left much alone for some 
time, with only a person to take care of her; her 
friends, however, who were at liberty to do so, and 
feeling it to be a privilege, spent considerable portions 
of time occasionally with her. Deborah S. Roberts, a 
cousin of hers, who lived near, and whose health was 
also very delicate, bore a conspicuous part in this good 
work, being for the last few years her almost steady 
companion. About three weeks previous to Catharine 
Seely’s decease, this affectionate cousin was taken very 
ill and removed to her own home. When all things 
is were ready for her removal she requested to be laid on 

the bed with her dear Catharine, and that all might 
leave the room while they took leave of each other. 
Having passed through many conflicts, and much 
bodily suffering, as well as enjoyed seasons of sweet 
communion with each other, and with the Father of 
spirits, their hearts were knit together like those of 
David and Jonathan, and their parting was solemn and 
affecting indeed. The subject of this notice was soon 
after taken very ill with the same disease (typhus 
fever) which progressed with so much violence that it 
soon wore away her little remaining strength ; but she 
was all patience and cheerful resignation, manifesting 
much love for those who attended her; and although 
she was unable, from the severity of the disease and 
her extreme debility, to speak so as to be understood, 
yet occasionally was heard to say, “I see nothing in 
my way; death has no terrors; my way is all clear ;” 
and we have no doubt that she was happily prepared 
to join the innumerable company that John saw, “ who 
came out of great tribulation, and had washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


—— at the same place, on the 2d of eleventh month, 
of typhus fever, Desonan S. Roserts, named in the 
preceding notice, aged 36 years, Having freely de- 
voted her time and strength, and sacrificed many social 
enjoyments for the sake of alleviating the afflictions of 
her suffering relative, it will readily be believed they 
were closely bound and united to each other, and when 
she was informed of Catharine Seely’s decease she shed 
many tears, but remarked, “ it is not because ! regret 








separated by death, and are doubtless reunited in sing- 
ing praises to Him who had brought them through 
many afflictions, and enabled them to set forth his 
goodness and mercy in sustaining them. 


As the circumstance of the two females whose death 


is now recorded is of no ordinary character, it may 
probably not be unacceptable to the reader to know, 
that at the time of the separation in the Society, in 


1828, Wyx Seely, his wife and daughter Catharine, 
Deborah Roberts, and her two daughters, were all the 
persons in that vicinity that remained with Friends, 
and being deprived of the meeting house by the sepa- 
ratists, they were permitted by Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, of which they were members, to hold their 
meeting at the house of Wyx Seely, where his daugh- 
ter was confined. After his death, in 1830, (his widow, 
who was stepmother to his daughter, having removed 
from them) the same privilege was at their desire con- 
tinued tu the females, four in number; who, it is be- 
lieved, endeavoured faithfully to sustain the little meet- 
ing in the sick room of Catharine Seely, at all times 
when her weak state could bear it; and there is sub- 


stantial reason to believe, that few in number and 


isolated as they were, they were graciously permitted 
at times to realise the animating promise, “ Where 


two or three are gathered together in my name, there 


am I in the midst of them.” 
12th mo. 2ist, 1838. 
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In our Number for this week will be found 
an interesting extract from the Journal of our 
late worthy friend and minister of the gospel, 
Thomas Shillitoe, which our readers, we 
think, cannot fail to read with lively interest. 
We are gratified in learning that the editors 
of the Friends’ Library propose commencing 
the publication of the work, at an early 
period, in their valuable periodical. 


The interesting biographical notice of Na- 
thaniel Bowditch is brought to a close to-day. 
It is proper to mention that, besides a few 
verbal deviations from the copy, we have, 
for the sake of brevity, omitted altogether 
several passages; retaining, however, suffi- 
cient for the purpose of exhibiting it as a case 
of successful effort in the acquisition of know- 
ledge under adverse circumstances. 


Several articles have necessarily been de- 
ferred, having come to hand too late. 


SOUP HOUSE. 

The society for supplying the poor with 
Soup, opened their house, No. 15, Green’s 
court, (between Spruce and Pine, and. Fifth 
and Sixth streets,) on the 2d instant, where 
Soup will be delivered every day, except 
First days, between the hours of eleven and 
one o'clock. Tickets entitling the bearer to 


one quart of Soup, may be had at the house, 
at four cents each. 

Donations in meat, flour, rice, and other 
vegetables will be thankfully received at the 
house ; and, in money, by 

Tuomas Evans, 129 South Third st. 
Jeremian Hacker, 32 Chestnut st. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Thomas 
Wood, No. 27, Pine street; William Hillis, 
Frankford ; Joel Woolman, near Frankford. 

Superintendents. —John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 


A second-hand set of “ The Friend,” as 
good as new, bound in a good, strong, and 
handsome style, (the first ten volumes,) for 
sale. Enquire of Daniel Cooledge, 374 Pearl 
street, New York. 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting house, Frankford, 

Philadelphia county, Pa., on fifth day, the 15th of 
eleventh month, 1838, Amos Tuorr to Mary P. daugh- 
ter of Micuart Newsoxp, all of that place. 
, at Friends’ meeting house, Goshen, Chester 
county, Pa., on 5th day, the 6th of twelfth month last, 
Cazs S., son of Benjamin Cope, near West Chester, Pa., 
to Lyp1a, daughter of Joseph Eldridge, Jr. of the former 
place. 





Diep, on the 27th of twelfth month, 1838, of pul- 
monary consumption, Beuzan, daughter of Isaac and 
Amy Jones, of Newton, Gloucester county, N.J., in 
the 22d year of her age. Her health had been many 
months gradually declining, during which time she 
manifested much thoughtfulness and composure. She 
appeared to be fully aware of her situation and entirel 
resigned to the Divine will. The quictude of her spirit 
from the commencement of her indisposition, and par- 
ticularly when near the close, evinced the support of 
the Everlasting Arm ; and we believe that she is added 
to the number of those who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Henrietta Swiccer departed this life at the house 
of our friend Rowland Jones, in Burlington, the 26th 
of twelfth month, 1838, aged about 40 years. Her 
disease was pulmonary consumption, which she bore 
with exemplary patience and submission, and having 
loved the Lord, and been faithful in the discharge of 
her relative duties in the present life. She experienced 
in her latter moments the power of faith and Divine 
love, to sustain her in hope of eternal rest ; and this 
hope, even through the “valley and shadow of death,” 
was an anchor to her soul; being only, and alone in 
the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, 
Mediator, Intercessor, and Saviour. 

Dizp, on the 10th inst., at the residence of his son- 
in-law, L. M. Moore, in the city of Rochester, afier an 
illness of six days, Apam Morr, in the 76th year of 
his age. He was a much esteemed member and elder 
of the Monthly Meeting of New York, and being 
strongly attached to our religious society, he had, from 
his early years, endeavoured by consistent conduct, as 
well as useful services in the discipline, to promote its 
best interests. His numerous friends, by whom he 
was universally beloved, will feel an interest in know- 
ing that his death, like his life, was calm and peaceful. 
4: are the dead that.die in the Lord.” 
——, on the 11th of twelth month last, at Plattakill, 
Ulster county, New York, our esteemed friend, Wu- 
11am CorNELt, in the 81st year of his age, a Friend of 
food example, and a beloved and valuable member of 

arlborough Monthly Meeting, and we trust is gathered 
to the righteous of all generations. 
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